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EcHoEs. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 
Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schools. 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, new music and 
arrangements for al! occasions. 


COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa. 
Price, 25c, per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


[/@SSONS sven « Harmony 


by correspondence. Also MSS. corrected and re- 
vised for musical authors. 
Enclose stamp for return. W. H. PONTIUS, 
Mansfield, 0. 


PURITANIA 


VOCAL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE 
Newry Cormrmic Opera, 
AS PERFORMED BY THE 


PAULINE HALL OPERA CO. 
Lipretro By C. M. 8. MCLELLAN, 
Music BY EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 
This new American opera, now on the stage, has 
had a marked success in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other Eastern cities. This book con- 
tains six of the principal numbers. 


Price, 25c. per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Howard Voice Method. 


Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com 
bined, control of just those half-dozen gentle efforts 
of the tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and 
throat and respiratory organs which evolve the pow 
erful and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al 
most incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. How 
ard's published works. 

“You certainly may use anything I ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as all my pupils agree. I have had 


{Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second Class 


{ Root & Sons Music Co. 
Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago 


NEW MUSIC 


‘ ox. « “ec 
1IsOo2. 
| Our Novelties for Christmas are unusu- 


| ally good, and are now ready. They are 
| as follows: 


most marked success since I have been using the few | 


that I have received of them.”—Mary M. Ritcure 
(Voice Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, 


y | 
“The acknowledged head of the school of physio- 


logical voice training.”"—Dr. Norris WoLrenDen, 
editor of The Lancet, in London ( Png.) Musical Times 
Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
1328 Broadway, east side, NEW YORK 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 

the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA.., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


COLUMBUS 


A CANTATA. 


Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 
Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new work deals with the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The first scene is laid in Spain. The 
second takes place upon the ocean, and the third de- 
scribes the return to Spain with the wonderful news, 

Price per copy, 75 cents. 
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A Jolly Christmas. 





An amusing and instructive Cantata by CHARLES 
H. GABRIEL. Price 30c¢. 
This interesting entertainment can be quite easily 


company it. It needs togo with a snap and vim, 
| and so rehearsals should begin early. Send for 
| specimen copy. Price 30c. 


| 

| 

' 

hoo 

prepared; full directions as to costumes, etc., ac 
| 

| 


The New-Born King. 





| 

} 

| A Christmas concert exercise for the Sunday-School, 
| by CHARLES H. GABRIEL. 

This exercise has the readings and songs arranged 
| in a connected manner from the beginning, unlike 
| the Christmas selections, where the arrangement is 
left to the leader of the school. The work is admi 
rably done, and should have a large sale. Price 
Se. per copy. 


A Christmas Reverie. 


A beautifal entertainment, with songs, recitations 
dialogues, etc., by W. L. MASON. 
This is quite a novelty, and if performed accord 
ing to directions will make a most pleasing enter- 
tainment. Price 10c. per copy. 


Christmas Selections for 1892 


Contains a new responsive service entitled ‘‘ The 
Coming of the King,”’ by “ Winthrop,”’ and an 
unusually fine collection of entirely new songs by 
Root, Danks, Murray, Steele, “Winthrop,” and 
others. 


Octavo Anthems 
FOR THE CHOIR. 


We have in preparation a fine series of Christmas 
Anthems, some of which will appear in the Decem 
ber Vistror, and others in our regular set of Octavo 
Anthems. Also some choice solos, etc., in sheet 
form. 

Other music for Christmas wil] be announced later. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
ANDREW J. BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIs, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
ose, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
treet. 





MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 


Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohic. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA 
Vocal Instruction. No, 245 East igth Strect, 
New York. 


W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street. 


DO YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A 


Guitar or Mandolin? 
r=" So, 


Do not fail to send for our illustrated Catalogue 
of the celebrated 


IMPERIAL. 


Ww h > Because they are the BEST 

a INSTRUMENTS made, fin- 

est tone inthe World. Prices reasonable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
SOMETHING wEew. 


Dlandard « delections 


— FOR — 


WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Concone, Reinecke, Curschmann, Leslie, 
Cherubini, and other standard composers. 

Adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools and 
Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur- 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00. 
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The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader 


Part 2. 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 


Part Il. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cult- 
ure, and the method of applying Tonic Sol-fa to the 
staff notation. 

35 cts. by mail; $30 per 100 by express. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
MIRTHFUL MUSIC 
FOR MALE VOICES. 


PREPARED BY 
CLARENCE T. STEELE. 


A collection of original and selected humorous 
Part Songs, Glees, etc., of a superior character. 
True humor and good music. 


Price 40 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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Kasy ‘Two-Part Canons, 


By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 


This valuable book is designed for the beginner on 
the Piano, and has a preface by 


Dr. Hans von Bulow, 


To whom it is dedicated, and by whom ‘it has been 
warmly commended. 

The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 
hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives 
the left hand equal and similar training to that given 
the right. This book can be used in connection 
with any of the various Piano Schools or Instructors, 
or without them. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS. 


In a great majority of churches the music is fur 
nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 

This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 


Price 40 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 k. 6th St... New York 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
The John Church Co. 


No. (3 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 





‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.’ 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO., Boston, Mass, 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 





JUPITER! — 


Vocal and instrumental selections from this new 
and very successful opera, pre for us by its 
composer, JULIAN Epwarps. These pieces have all 
won the popularapproval as performed by the Digby 
Bell Opera Co. 


ULL MAKE A LAW TOSTOP IT. Song . Price, 30c. 
THE COBBLER’S SONG AND CHORUS... “ | 40c. 
FLY FAST, FOND DOVE. Song... . . “ 600 
A VERY OLDGAG. TopicalSong.... “ 0c. 
SAILING TO THE MOON. Trio... . . “ 300. 

5O0e 

He 


Trio. . “ 30e. 


I'LL WAIT FOR THEE. Song ...... ., 
ICALL ALOUD FORTHEE, Song. ... ‘“ Se. 
MUSES’ CHORUS AND DANCE... .. . “ He. 
1 PRITHEE HEAR ME. Duet ...... “ 600. 
COME DRAW NIGH. Chorus ...... “ 6400. 
POTPOURRI FOR THE PIANQ......- * $1.00 
LANCERS * ba er EST “ The 
WALTZES ” ot ins: iy ie ee “ Te. 
POTPOURRI FORORCHESTRA . ... “ $1.75 
GEMS FROM JUPITER (Book) ...... “ Be. 
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BETHLEHEM 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA For 
ADULTS. 
Words by F. E. WEATHERLY, of London. Music 
by GEO, F. ROOT. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 








AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 
The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, pia of | ant and genera! 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these uisites being but too frequent! 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HY do our choirs sing the same old 
W anthems month after month? Why 

vot give us something new? The 
singers say it is difficult to find new 
things that are good and easily learned. 
That is not so any more. THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
pages of choir music prepared expressly 
‘or it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 
new music every month, yes, every Sun- 
day. Try it. Examine its merits. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati 
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4 THE 
The John Church Co.) § § sTEWART 
CELEBRATED 


Famous MEYER” riutes. 


- FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
| by all the otins professional and amateur players 
—_—_—_— | THE JOHN CH ikon CO. have taken the agency 

for the above and carry a complete line of these in 
struments in stock Descriptive price list furnished 


CATALOGUES | free upon application. 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


any address on application. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


| Roor & Sons Music Co, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH OO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


UNS CELLIED Iv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 
AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS,’ 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 

















FOR TEACHERS. 


+ 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 

A feature peculiar to the CurRICcULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony 
and the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
notone only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
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Cospel Hymns No. 6 


FOR 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYFNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
num bers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 

The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success 
Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00. 

IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 bk. 16th St., New York. 


** SONGS FOR:: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos.iana 2. 
By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 

This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con 
nection with any system of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com 
piler uses it as asupplement to the Cincinnati Music 
Reader No. 1. The songs are lively, héalthful in sen 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also 


Price, 1O cts per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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EVERY-THING 


sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Vue yD 


To a Musician. 


A glimpse of beauty rare and bright, 
Ascending in its easy flight, 

Where Reason, staff in hand, has sought 
To climb, and, seeking, conquered not. 
But only seen enough to know 

How little art and technique show, 
Unless beneath the written word 
Human heart-throbbings may be heard. 
Unless throughout the player’s touch 
A noble soul is seen as such. 

To know, that though celestial light, 
The hand that takes it must be white 
And strong enough to bear the gift 
Which feeble nature could not lift, 
Because of its great magnitude, 

For perfect things all less include. 

I stood without the temple door ; 

The sun had entered there before, 

And made a gladness everywhere, 

And touched to gold the soft, bright hair 
Of one who, with a violin, 

Waited the moment to begin. 

And, as if all the radiance round 
Merged into sudden, vivid sound, 

The clear, distinctly singing tone 
Sprang forth, responsive to thine own, 
The master hand, and pure and strong, 
Bore all the lesser sounds along; 

As if exulting, glad and free, 

In its divine sufficiency. 

I know that laurels strew thy ways, 
And others fill thy hands with praise, 
As with spring flowers the children do, 
Till careless fingers drop them through, 
As that which they have known before, 
And scarcely care for any more. 

Yet, in among the gifts more fair, 

Take this, though poor, did it not bear 
My wishes with it, as one would 

Wish for himself for all the good 

That life can give; ‘tis now thine own, 
Needing but to be better known, 

Until all shall instinctively, 

In naming music, think of thee. 


Cincinnati, O. MAIpig£ E. BARNITZ. 





The New Choir. 


HERE was trouble brewing in the choir. That was evident 
T from the moment you set foot inside the church that Sabbath 
morning. It was not necessary to look toward the choir-loft ; 
you could feel it in the air. It seemed to throw a chill and depres- 
sion over the gathering audience like that from an east wind. 
Deacon Denby sighed, as he deposited his hat under his pew-seat, 
and wondered if there was ever a choir that ‘“‘could be got along 
with.” “Singing hymns and spiritual songs are a means of grace,” 
he thought, as he sat down; “ but sometimes, when the choir gets 
into a tantrum, I feel pretty sure that’s a means of the devil. I don't 
believe there'll ever be a choir that can be got along with without 
rumpusses until it gets converted. It's got to have religion, or some- 
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thing that’s about the same thing as religion, in it." Then Deacon 
Denby sighed again, as he looked toward the organ, and noticed 
that the soprano seemed utterly oblivious of the alto’s existence, 
while said alto was carrying on a flirtatious whispering with the bass, 
and casting scornful glances toward the tenor, who looked as deject- 
ed as if he had been out until midnight, or later, ata dance. Very 
likely he had. 

“The idea of those four persons standing up in the sanctuary of 
the Lord, and singing to His praise and glory,” thought the Deacon 
“They'd a good deal rather have a downright quarrel. It's a bur- 
lesque on religion. They won’t feel a word they sing. They can't 
put any heart in it, and without heart in it, singing is empty worship. 
Worship! It’ssacrilege. I'm sick of it. It makes me feel like call- 
ing myself a hypocrite when I think that we get our singing done for 
us by those who go through with it like parrots, and call it worship. 
Worship! God forgive us! It’s blasphemy, or soon will be, if the 
choir keeps on for the next three months as it has for the past three. 
I don’t wonder the poor minister feels discouraged. He's got a mill- 
stone round his neck, only we call it the choir.” 

The organist began his morning voluntary. ‘He's all right. He 
means something,” thought the Deacon, as he listened to the sweet, 
soul-uplifting voice of the organ. It seemed to call the thoughts of 
those who heard into a room where God was, away from work-day 
worries and care. It soothed, it quieted, it strengthened. ‘ But 
they'll spoil it all when they sing,’’ thought the Deacon. 

And he was right. The anthem of the morning was a meaning- 
less mass of sounds, so far as any religious spirit or influence went. 
Men could sit and listen to it in an unhearing kind of way, and cal- 
culate on the profits of next week's trade, or the chances of getting 
the better of some one in a bargain. Women could make a mental] 
estimate of the cost of some other woman's bonnet, or think over the 
latest neighborhood gossip. To such thoughts it seemed a fitting 
accompaniment. The poor Deacon groaned in spirit over it. He 
looked at the minister with pity. Could he preach a spiritual sermon 
after such a hollow, worldly prelude as that? It wasn’t to be expect- 
ed. Instead of love and good will, and longings after higker, no- 
bler, better things, it was full of envy, and uncharitableness, and all 
bitterness. Anyway, that was how it sounded to the Deacon. 

When the morning service was over he met the minister at the 
chancel. 

“I felt sorry for you,” he said, pressing his band. “It can't be 
an easy matter to try to preach the word of God with the voice of the 
devil sounding in your ears.” 

“I know what you mean,” said the minister with a sigh. “It is 
hard work, and the hardest thing about it is the knowledge that 
there’s a stumbling-block in the way that you can't get over or 
around. I am told the soprano will hand in her resignation this 
week, and the tenor won't stay if the bass does. It’s a vexatious 
thing. We're in a muddle over the choir all the time, it seems to 
me. I wish I could see my way out of the difficulty—that we could 
get out of it, and keep out of it.”” 

“ Let them go, every one of them,” said the Deacon. ‘| honestly 
believe we'd be a good deal better off without them. We might not 
have as fine singing, in a way, but there'd be more soul and hearti- 
ness in it, and we would not be in a jangle all the time. Let's try it, 
anyway, for a change.” 

“If you only would,” said the minister, with enthusiasm. ‘I be- 
lieve I could do something, accomplish something, if more of a reli- 
gious element could be infused into the music. The organ helps 
me, but the choir spoils everything when it begins to sing. Shall we 
try your plan? Would you be willing to lead the song part of the 
service, Deacon? You'd get plenty of help, after a little, I’m sure.” 
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“Yes, I'll do it,” said the Deacon. “It won't be very good music, 
I suppose, but the Lord’ll understand all about it.” 

It was noised abroad through the neighborhood during the week 
that St. James’ Church was going to try an experiment. It was going 
to give up its choir, and depend upon the congregation for music. 

“We're going to try to have peace, if we can’t have Aarmony,” 
said the Deacon to a few young people whom he got together at his 
house Saturday evening, to practice over some old hymns. ‘“ We'll 
do the best we can, and the Lord will give us credit for good inten- 
tions, if nothing else.”’ 

The church was full on Sunday morning. The organist was in his 
place, but not a meinber of the old choir was there. It seemed as if 
he must have felt a stronger spiritual influence than usual, for his 
playing was solemnly sweet and devotional, and lifted the hearts of 
his listeners above petty thoughts and worldly cares. He was “in 
touch ”’ with the spirit of worship which was to characterize the sing- 
ing of the morning. 

‘Let us sing one of the old hymns,” the minister said, and read 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name” 


in a way that impressed every man and woman in the audience- 
And when he finished reading it, ‘‘Sing,”’ he said; “let everyone 
sing with the spirit and with the understanding, and may God bless 
both song and singers.” 

The organ pealed forth a grand, triumphant chord that was like 
the sound of a trumpet calling to battle. The congregation looked 
at Deacon Denby as its leader, and he waved his hand and began. 
At first he sang almost alone. Then a voice broke in upon the line, 
and another, and another, as the old, familiar words were heard. It 
made the minister think of little brooks that run together, making a 
larger and larger stream, until there is a mighty river seeking the 
sea. Before the last line of the first verse was reached, the church 
was full of a “ great noise, like the sound of many waters,’’ and the 
rafters rang with the mighty strains of the glorious old hymn. Dea- 
con Denby’s face was like the face of an inspired man almost, as he 
led off in the second verse. He felt as if lifted on-the wings of mel- 
ody, and that he was being carried close to heaven’s gate. And he 
did not sing alone. It seemed as if everyone in the house was sing- 
ing with him. It was grand—beautiful—‘“ what such worship ought 
to be,”’ more than one of the audience thought, and old Mrs. Wilson 
expressed the opinion of most of them, as she wiped her eyes after 
the hymn was done, and whispered to her neighbor that she “‘ hadn't 
heard anything that sounded so good for years.” 

The minister's face had a happy look in it as he began his sermon. 
His text was ‘‘And he shall put a new song in their mouths,” and as 
he went on it seemed to all who listened as if he had special power 
given him that Sunday morning. It may be. It may be, too, that 
the hymn they had sung had put them in a more receptive and ap- 
preciative mood for his message. 

That is the way they came to have a new choir in St. James’ 
Church. And there has been no desire to return to the old order of 
things. The whole congregation is choir. It sings for love of sing- 
ing, and of God. It sings out of the fullness of its heart, and the 
minister tells me that it sounds like grand music to him. It inspires 
him, it encourages him, it helps him. It makes it easier for him to 
do the work of his Master. And since the “new choir”’ began its 
work there has been an outpouring of the spirit of God in that 
church, and ‘many souls have been added to those that are saved.”’ 

EBEN E, REXFORD. 





The Guitar. 


AVORITE among instruments from an early date, the guitar 
has ever held its own. Its sweet, soft melody gives just the aid 
needed by the voice as accompaniment to ballad or love song, 

and the ease with which the rudiments of the art are learned gives it 
an extra charm. Those who are fortunate enough to possess an 


heirloom in the shape of an old guitar, which may perhaps have 
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been lying for some years neglected in some damp cupboard or 
lumber garret, will do well to unearth the treasure and send it to a 
skilled musical instrument-maker to be repaired and set in order, 
when probably its appraised value will surprise the fortunate owner. 
Like old violins, old guitars have a mellowness of tone that science 
fails to impart, and which the softening hand of time alone can pro- 
duce by seasoning the wood beyond any chance of flaw or warping. 
The varnish, too, has settled down, and the various parts have, so to 
speak, grown into each other. At the beginning of this century 
most young ladies learned the guitar, and in those days cheap 
musical instruments were not in demand, therefore there was no 
supply of them, and old guitars must necessarily be good. The best 
instruments were of foreign manufacture, the Italian or Spanish 
ranking highest. Each guitar bore inside its maker's name as a 
stamp of its genuineness. They varied a good deal in minute par- 
ticulars ; but all the best are seen at a glance by noting how little 
space there is between the fingerboard and the strings. The size of 
body does not actually determine the quality of the tone, nor is the 
shape of any importance. 

The guitar is one of the easiest instruments to learn after its pre- 
liminary intricacies are mastered. These consist solely in an easy 
position of the performer and the hand and fingers, which ought to 
lie over the strings without any ungraceful contraction or effort. The 
three silver strings, or bass strings, are struck by the thumb, while 
the other three have a finger each appropriated to them. The left 
hand manipulation is the same as for the violin, banjo, or any similar 
instrument, 
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Some Musical Points in Catechism 
Form. 
By Geo. F. Root. 


(Under this title we condense some ideas on this subject that are given at greater 
length in the ‘‘ Normal Musical Hand-Book.”’ With these points right elementary 
musical theory will be clear and consistent.} 


NAMES OF TONES. 


HAT is the general name for musical sounds ? 
Tones. 
Why is not this name sufficient for musical sounds in the 
study of music? 
Because it does not show their differences nor peculiarities. 
How are tones named for this purpose ? 
According to their properties. 


PROPERTIES. 


What are these properties ? 

Length, Pitch, Power, and Quality. 

What are the names of tones as to length ? 

Whole, Half, Quarter, Eighth, and names of that kind. 

What are names of the same tones as to Pitch ? 

A, B, C, D, and names of that kind. 

What are the names of the same tones as to power ? 

Mezzo, Forte, Piano, and names of that kind ? 

What are the names of the same tones as to quality? 

Clear, Somber, Giojoso, Dolce, and names of that kind? 

PRINCIPAL NAMES, 

Which seem to be the principal names of tones? 

Their pitch names. 

Why? 

Because pitch is the great characteristic and only exclusive prop- 
erty of tones. 

Explain.—Everything has /ength, either as to space or duration. 
Everything has gua/ity.. All noises have ower in the same sense 
that a tone has it, but nothing has fzfch (in a musical sense) except- 
ing a tone. 

When may noises or sounds be said to be tones ? 

When pitch can be perceived in them, 














Having fitch, what can they make? 
Tunes. . 
What other pitch names have tones besides the names of letters ? 
The names of numbers, and such terms as Keynote, Tonic, Domi- 
nant, Subdominant, etc. 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NAMES. 


Why are there so many kinds of names for tones as to pitch ? 

Because every tone, as to pitch, needs one adso/ute name and sev- 
eral relative names. 

Can you illustrate this ? 

Every person needs, besides his absolute name, a name that de- 
scribes his relationship to other people. In choir he is /enor, base, 
chorister, or organist, according to the office he performs. In the 
literary society he may be president, vice-president, secretary, or treas- 
urer. In business, partner, foreman, salesman, or bookkeeper; and 
at home, Ausband, father, son, or brother. 

How does this illustrate the absolute and relative naming of tones ? 

Every tone, as to pitch, like every person, has an absolute name 
(the name of a letter). Then in a tune, key, or harmony it has a 
name that describes its relationship to the other tones that go with it. 

Can you give an example? 

The tone C has the repose or key-tone sound in “ Boylston,” the 
dominant or more bold sound of five in ‘‘ Missionary Hymn,” the 
plaintive three sound in “ Evan,” the restless two sound in “ He- 
bron,” etc. 

Then what may be said in this connection of this individual tone? 

That it may serve for key-tone in one tune, for dominant in anoth- 
er, three in another, and two in another; but never changes its iden- 
tity as to pitch, and so is C through all. 








Famous Violinists. 


By Fulia C. Allen, Mus. Bac. 
IX. 


Vieuxtemps. 


ENRI VIEUXTEMPS was born at Verviers, Belgium, February 

20, 1820. His father was a piano-tuner by trade, and was 

an enthusiastic amateur violinist. The little Henri showed so 
strong a liking for the violin that when he was but two years old his 
father made a toy instrument for him, and when he reached the 
mature age of four he began to take lessons regularly. 

His first teacher of note was a well-known soloist, named Lecloux, 
under whose guidance Vieuxtemps made rapid progress. His first 
appearance in public occurred at Bely, when he was seven years 
old. In 1829 he accompanied Lecloux to Paris, where they played 
together. In 1833 he and his father went to Germany, and it was at 
Vienna that he achieved his first real success. During his sojourn 
there he devoted considerable time to the study of counterpoint, the 
result of which is plainly shown in his compositions. The succeed- 
ing two years were spent in concertizing in London and Paris, where 
he studied under Reicha, whose teaching was of great benefit to the 
young artist. 

After touring through Holland he went to Russia, where he re- 
mained a year and made a great hit. 1844 and "45 found him in this 
country. He was always successful, but failed to rouse the enthusi- 
asm of the people to the degree that his contemporary, the magnetic 
Ole Bull, found so easy a task. Upon returning, he received the ap- 
pointment of solo violinist to the Court of Russia, which position he 
held for six years. 

He revisited America in 1857, and in 1858 became Professor 
of Violin in the Brussels Conservatoire, His career as a soloist 
was most unfortunately terminated by paralysis of the bow-arm, 
which deprived the music-loving world of a shining light. 

In 1849 Vieuxtemps married Josephine Eder, a clever pianiste, who 
always accompanied him with much skill, and who afterwards 
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appeared successfully in opera. 
1881, and was a great loss to the art of music, both as a performer 
and composer. His style was marked by its accuracy and polish, 
while by no means lacking in character and strength. He sedu- 
lously avoided anything approachiug charlatanism or juggling, both 
in playing and composing, and his compositions are not only cor- 
rect in form and melodious, but have a dignity which has been 
attained by but few of his fellow artists. 


Vieuxtemps’s death occurred in 
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The Use and Abuse of Singing. 


By Fohn Towers, 
Of the Towers School of Vocal Music, New York. 
[ CONCLUDED. | 


HE abuses or disadvantages of singing are neither very numer- 
T ous nor particularly serious, but they are nevertheless sufficiently 
so to demand at least passing attention. The first abuse crops 
up in childhood, when the voice is often maltreated just as though it 
were of no importance whatsoever. Now, although children should 
sing, and sing as children, to their little hearts’ content, they should 
not be allowed to scream and howl and roar and bellow, and to do 
their best generally to ruin their voices forever. There is a peculiar 
danger of this in the school singing-class, where many children 
imagine that they would fail altogether in their duty did they not 
outscream their neighbors. This decided abuse can be checked, if 
not altogether eradicated, by the teacher, who should lose no oppor- 
tunity of impressing on his young flock that each and every member 
thereof should try who could sing sweetest and not who could sing 
loudest. Apart from individual advantages there would be this 
aggregate one, that the public performances of our school children 
would be far more pleasing than they often are at present, and far 
less likely to crack the ill-fated hearer's long-suffering tympanum. 
The next abuse is the recommending and even encouraging of 
singing during the inevitable “ breaking"’ of the voice. There are 
authorities on this subject—some of them of great eminence—who 
do this unreservedly, on the ground that continuous practice during 
the period of mutation “‘keeps the muscles more or less flexible.” 
The greatest and best authority in this world on the other hand— 
common sense—suggests absolute rest during this momentous period, 
for the very natural reason that such rest is best suited to the abnor- 
mally excited, irritated, and inflamed condition of the parts con- 
cerned, and it is for this reason, amongst others, that I throw in my 
lot, root and branch, with wholesome, priceless common sense. It 
is, apart from this, not denied by anyone that practice during this 
critical period can not do much, if, indeed, any good, whilst it may 
do, and often does, serious and even irreparable mischief. This view 
of the case is commended to the earnest consideration of those 
choirmasters and directors who have boy choristers under their con- 
trol, and who are unmistakably responsible for more damaged male 
voices than is generally supposed. To what extent this mischief 
prevails will best be realized when it is borne in mind that out of 
thousands of beautiful voices amongst boy choristers not more than 
probably five percent come to any maturity in after life. Even after 
the final “settling down"’ of the voice the greatest care and cir- 
cumspection should be exercised in its employment, especially in 
concerted singing, and, above all, at big festivals, where the aggrega- 
tion of voices is large, and is too often selected with far more refer- 
ence to quantity than quality. Warnings and admonitions to pupils 
who wii/ join the festival chorus are of little use. Such pupils may 
honestly intend to use only moderate power, but as a matter of fact 
they get carried along with the stream, and unconsciously, mayhap, 
and imperceptibly, but none the less surely, they bellow with the 
rest, and the mischief to the voice is done long before they them- 
selves are aware of it. All that need be added on this score is, that 
a voice once impaired by overwork and straining is impaired for- 
ever, the nostrums of quacks, charlatans, and specious promisers, 
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notwithstanding. It would be well, indeed, if this irrefragible fact 
could be brought home with all the force it deserves to those of our 
modern composers who copy, say, Wagner’s overladen orchestration 
without, it must be added, catching one spark of his undoubted 
inspiration, and to certain eminent piano virtuosi who, when 
they step down from their giddy heights as soloists to accompany a 
favorite vocalist, are so enamored of their, own pianistic qualities 
that they quite forget the poor singer, who has consequently to rest 
satisfied for the time being with a decidedly “‘ back seat.”’ 

Although there are other abuses of singing to which attention 
might with advantage be called, the last one now to be cited is the 
trading on a past reputation, which is so common amongst public 
singers, here and elsewhere, male and female alike. There have, it 
is true, been a few instances, amongst others Alboni, Braham, and 
Sims Reeves, where the voice has retained its original sweetness, 
freshness, and power until quite late in life, but these are the rare 
exceptions, only proving the opposite rule. It may assuredly be 
said that there are scores of vocalists still before the public who 
ought to have retired into private life years and years ago. It is not 
a graceful nor a grateful thing to say, but it must be said all the 
same, that these artists are now the merest shadows of their former 
selves, mere wrecks in fact, objects of pity rather than of admiration 
or respect. It is to them chiefly that many of the vices and short- 
comings of the younger generation of singers are to be ascribed, 
and it is high time that the voice of public opinion so speak out that 
its trumpet tones can not possibly be mistaken, and that those con- 
cerned will at once withdraw from public life and thus make room 
for others who are both ready and willing to take their places, and 
from whom still younger aspirants for vocal fame and distinction 
may learn to use and to avoid the abuse of the noblest gift of an all- 
wise and all-bounteous Heaven. 


—————— 


The Mouth in Singing. 





the more recent writers on voice with regard to the office of the 

mouth. Chater, of England, Kofler and Myers, of this country, 
believe and preach that the mouth has influences, to which, in point 
of strict scientific fact, it can lay no claim whatever. 

Chater, in ‘‘ Scientific Voice, Artistic Singing, Effective Speaking,” 
exhibits, one might say, a return of ancestral traits in this large and 
growing family of writers on vocal topics. In one way his work 
tacitly supports the view now being more widely taken, that the ex- 
trinsic muscles of the throat are actively employed as indispensable 
agents. But this writer, who tries to. write sagely of the littlest 
muscles of the throat, and even of the nerves which govern them, 
steps back about a quarter of a century to take his stand upon the 
unsteady ground that these extrinsic muscles (the ones connecting the 
larynx, or Adam's apple, with other parts, such as the palate, breast- 
bone, etc.) pull the larynx down for low notes, and up for high ones, 
in order to accommodate the pitch of the voice. 

Again, Chater asserts, with praiseworthy independence of all 
acoustic laws, that the voice is lowered by the movement of the epi- 
glottis backward to cover the chords partially ‘to partially stop the 
vocal tube or pipe” (p. 25). 

If any extravagance could surpass these notions, it is the gor- 
geous, almost Oriental imagination that a soprano voice can be 
transformed into a contralto, or a contralto exalted to a soprano, 
simply by lowering or raising the larynx, to lengthen the vocal tube 
for the former variety and shorten it for the latter! Yet Chater does 
say justthis! This is the latest from foreign sources. It comes from 
England, where, as many accounts relate, the interest in physiolog- 
ical voice-training far surpasses that felt here. At this rate, the 
physiological school will soon stand in dire need of abject apologies. 

This writer, and many of the recent ones, actually think that the 
cavity from the lips to the lower throat acts like the cavity of a flute! 
that its length decides in great measure the vocal pitch! How many 


apenas startling is the almost universal agreement between 
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common-school text-books of acoustics would upset all such totter- 
ing theories. But perhaps the argumentum ad absurdum will more 
quickly expose the fallacy. 

The middle C, the rather high C of the tenor, has, I believe, about 
256 vibrations in a second, and would be heard in one second ata 
distance of a quarter of a mile; that is, at the expiration of one 
second the first of the vibrations (started one second earlier at the 
vocal chords) would press the drum of the ear, while, speaking 
roughly, about 250 more vibrations would be on the way over this 
quarter-mile route. How far apart would these vibrations be? Just 
about one two hundred and fifty-sixth part of a quarter of a mile, or 
1,200 odd feet. Ms 

Now as 250 goes in 1,250 five times—approximate even numbers 
are chosen to make the calculation easy—it is not to be gainsaid that 
these C natural vibrations are about five feet apart! 

What is a vibration? It is slightly condensed or thickened air, 
a wave of it. In this case, the wave flows five’ feet before another 
one starts. Now suppose the low C of the tenor were being sung ; 
each wave must flow about ten feet before the next one commences. 

But what is the average amount that the tenor can risk his Adam's 
apple (larynx) to get a ten-foot wave interval instead of a five-foot 
one? Ahalfinch would be a most generous allowance. That means, 
“* Now listen !"’ as the Right Reverend Sam Small puts it, that means 
that seven new diatonic notes, or twelve new chromatic ones, can be 
accommodated by a half-inch variation of the vocal tube, accord- 
ing to Charles Chater’s guessing. 

Why! the holes of a flute are about an inch apart, showing that 
for a scale even higher than the average human voice each diatonic 
note must have a channel about an inch longer or shorter than the 
note above or below, and such channel or tube must be unchange- 
able for the flute, while for the voice in singing, one of its ends, 
the mouth, must become larger or smaller for one set of vowels, and 
a large part of the channel must be reduced for another set! 

This is not serious writing. It is not a discussion ; how could it be, 
when there are no adverse arguments advanced to discuss, nor any 
possible? It is simply an off-hand attempt to show the absurdity of a 
wide-spread and pernicious fallacy. Joun Howarp, 

1328 Broadway, New York City. 





A Station-House Singer. 


BIG “hiladelphia policeman noticed a little boy crying piteously 
A on the streets one day just after noon, and rightly surmised 
that the child was lost. 

‘Hello, Johnny, what's the matter ?"’ he asked, kindly. 

The boy looked scared to death at the sight of the big policeman, 
but managed to sob out: 

“TI want my mamma!” 

The queer little waif was taken to the Nineteenth District Police 
Station. He was well dressed, wore a smart cap, and looked unusu- 
ally intelligent. A volley of questions could not extract from him 
where he lived, and all he cared to say was: 

‘‘My name is Joseph Edwards Reason, and I am five years old.” 

He had a clear voice, and spoke with unusual distinctness. Ina 
few minutes he had forgotten his troubles and was making friends 
with the station-house cat. Then he walked up to a big sergeant, 
and said: 

“TI can sing. Can you?” 

The sergeant was so astonished at his little questioner that he only 
stared in reply, but none of the officers laughed. They were too 
astonished. 

“I can sing you one of my Sunday-school songs,”’ said the small 
boy. Then without waiting for an invitation, his clear voice, full of 
sweetness, rang out the words of 

* Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


The effect was startling, andevery one listened respectfully. Men 
off duty came tiptoeing down stairs, and soon the little singer had a 











group of officers about him. Lumps came up in their throats, pipes 
were laid down, and eyes became suspiciously moist. 

The prisoners who were waiting for the patrol wagon to take them 
to jail stopped their wrangling and listened. 

The little warbler could do nothing but sing; and, to provide 
him with an all-night lodging, he was taken to the Central Police 
Station. His eyes danced as he saw the brilliantly lighted apart- 
ment, and he let go the patrol sergeant’s hand to cautiously inspect 
the cells. In the first cell was a surly looking man who was wait- 
ing a hearing before Magistrate Clement for burglary. In the other 
cells were two “ hard " characters. 

“ Hello, sonny! What are ye in fur?” said one of the prison- 
ers, making a desperate attempt at a joke. 

The boy looked curiously at the uninviting face through the iron 
bars, and said: 

** Mister, I can sing.” 

The burglar drew back abashed. Then the boy sang. His voice 
swelled like a bird's, and the big reserves who were waiting for the 
magistrate were speli-bound. 

To the astonishment of everybody, the prisoners joined; and the 
burglar supplied the harmony with his deep basso. Then the boy 
sang other hymns, and at last ran and gave the prisoners a drink 
of water at their request. As the prisoners walked to face the 
magistrate, the little singer went to sleep like a tired wanderer.— 
Golden Days. 


Gounod’s Serene Old Age. 


My ‘ine tives has always taken a peculiar pleasure in contemplat- 





ing lives fruitful of great actions and immortal works at an 

advanced age, says a writer in the /nfer-Ocean. Sophocles 
composing his “‘(Edipus at Colonus” wher he was a hundred years 
old, Cato at eighty learning Greek with the interest of a schoolboy, 
or Gladstone at the age when the majority of men have grown weary 
of the burdens of life and long for rest, taking upon himself the pre- 
miership of Great Britain for the fourth time, are examples of a few 
among many of an indomitable spirit that yields not with advancing 
years but merely ripens in assured power and the wealth of experi- 
ence. Cicero, in his delightful essay on old age, gives rules for thus 
preserving mental and physical vigor in old age, chief of which he 
regards the ability to counteract the necessary and natural evils of a 
long life by resolute opposition as one would resist the encroachment 
of disease. He also remarks that “as it is not every kind of wine, 
so neither is it every sort of temper, that turns sour by age,” a re- 
mark which indicates perhaps even more of the philosophy of life 
than is given in his celebrated rules for old age. Sophocles could 
not have composed his great tragedy, Cato would not have had the 
heart to attempt Greek, and Gladstone would have been resting or 
reviewing the past instead of looking forward with eyes of hope to 
the future, had not these great exemplars still a heart of youth which 
resisted the encroachments of age, and left them, like Ulysses, still 
purposed 

“To strive, to seek, and not to yield.’’, 

Nevertheless an old age of an entirely different kind from that 
of the heroic instances mentioned is not without its own peculiar 
charm. Here, for instance, is a French account of how Gounod, 
perhaps the greatest of living composers, spends the days at his 
country home: 

“ Rising early, he walks for a while through the park, leaning on 
the arm of his daughter or Mme. Gounod; then going to his study 
he gives himself up to some brilliant improvisation on the organ, 
which consoles him for his forced inaction and renews the inspira- 
tion of his youth and prime. Invisible to reporters, he is at home to 
his friends. Dumas and Saint-Saéns walk with him beneath the 
trees in conversation, whose charm can be imagined, since Gounod 
has lost none of his verve and esfrit. Yet his masterpieces are a 
part of his splendid past; they are the culminated glory of a long 
and often agitated career. Now is his period of rest. ‘Leave him 
to us,’ said one of bis family. ‘For seventy years he has worked 
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Ask of him nothing more. He has nothing in prep- 
aration, nor will he have. He belongs to us henceforth, as we to 
him, to soften the last years of his life. He has the right to rest, as 
we have to surround him with loving care and calm.’ 

‘‘Calm, indeed, it is in this country home of the great composer, 
with the shade of green boughs and the rustle of green leaves. Each 
day, as the shadows lengthen, Gounod dictates a few letters of 
friendship or kindly service—all that, probably, he will ever dictate 
now—and then the day ends as it began, with music; only this time 
the master listens, and his soul, so easily moved by a great thought, 
yields itself with the dying day to memory and to dreams.” 

Pleasant and inspiring as it is to contemplate old age rising supe- 
rior to the weight of years and filling life to its latest hour, as in the 
case of Gladstone, or of our own John Quincy Adams, with glorious 
action, it is almost equally pleasant to contemplate such a serene old 
age as that of Gounod. After labor, should come rest; or, as Thom- 
as 4 Kempis better puts it, ‘“‘ Through labor to rest; through combat 
to victory.” Happy is the man who, after having filled a great 
place in the world’s regard, can enjoy life serenely to the last. 


for the public. 
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The Way To Do It. 


A SHOT AT THE AVERAGE CRITIC. 





[The following hit on the average musical critic came into the possession of 
the editor of the Visrror some time ago, but without information or clue as to 
its source. The writer is “ reporting’ a concert.—Eb. V.] 

HE soprano has a voice in two volumes, of great liability and 
undulance, but she displays a lamentable want of harmonic 
unity and chiaro oscuro in sustaining her crochet rests. 

The contralto or alto has an extremely lymphatic and sardonic voice 
of remarkable compass, extending from /a, in its diminished seventh, 
to the other end of the church. 

The tenor obsolete is in many respects the most note able vocalist 
of his age. 
all of which are arranged in alphabetical order. 
are excavated in the broadest style known to modern art; his ral- 
lentando is a thing of beauty and a joy forever; his inaudible 
diminuendo staccato con /unga pfausa touches all auriculars; his 
pianissimo fours de force are like premonitory symptoms of the musi 
of the future, while his arpeggio passages a//a chiesa seldom fail to 
bring tears to his eyes. It has been well said of him that his pro- 
longed cadences on twenty-bars’ rest are so skillfully drawn out that 
he is without a rival! 

The basso profundis has a submarine voice of extraordinary depth 
and longevity. His double diatonic effects 
He has received a great deal of credit for his slow notes, which are 
given with an untiring allegro, an impetuous andante, and want 
of freedom unexampled, but are seldom taken up at maturity. 

The organist is a musician of great opaqueness. He is a superior 
contrapuntal fuguist, and uses the double diaphragm and bass 
flute with great vivacity. His mixtures (known to the Germans as 
melanges) have a happy and exhilarating effect, and are generally 
taken before the close of the bar, with the utmost uncertainty, ap- 
pogiatura, and relish. 

With assistance such as this, it was to be expected that the anthem 
specially prepared for the occasion would produce an effect, as indeed 
it did. The key chosen was D major ; it fitted admirably ; the time, 
4.20"; the tempo “ moderato,” for fear of tiring the basses, who had 
to lead off on the dominant, and immediately effect a transition from 
G major to E-flat minor—a bold movement which demands a long 
wind and a word of commendation. How they did it we can not 
imagine, but fortunately the second strain ending in G minor, the first 
bar of the third section led back to the topic, which rejoiced the 
choir exceedingly. After this came a great burst in unison—an ex- 
cellent point being made by a dominant pedal, cut sharp for the 
purpose. When we have said that the whole was concluded with a 
Tutti on the Coda of the sustained seventh harmony, ending with a 
rallentendo phrase, which did the organ-boy great credit, we have 
said enough. 


His voice consists of twenty-six (26) distinct registers, 
His forty passages 


are truly appalling: 
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THE author of our popular national song, 
‘* Hail Columbia,” was Joseph Hopkinson, 
born November 12,1778. How many can re- 
peat even the first verse ? 





WE begin in this Visiror a series of in- 
structive papers by Dr. Root, in catechism 
form. The topics have been discussed at 
length in our journal, but it is believed that 
they will be useful and interesting in this con- 
densed shape. 


THE music in this number of the VIsITOR 
is especially suitable for Thanksgiving, and was 
prepared for that purpose, but it is also of a 
character that makes it available for church 
use at any time during the year, excepting fast- 
days and other similar occasions. 


Cuorrs should give our Thanksgiving music 
a good, thorough rehearsal, that, when sung, it 
may go with the vim and vigor which is needed 
to bring out its best points. Singers! get full of 
the spirit of thanksgiving and sing your thank- 
fulness out through the music! That is what 
it is for. 


Liew Liwro, an eminent Welsh poet, mu- 
sician, and litterateur, has, it is said, been com- 
pelled in his old age to seek the shelter of St. 
Asaph workhouse, says a news item. The 
Indicator, which has a keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, says: ‘‘ Llwell! Lithis is Lltough on 


Lilwyfo!” 


We have a number of very pretty musical 
stories which will follow each other in the 
Visiror. The one we print this month is 
from our old friend Rexford. We have others 
by him on hand, and he is engaged to furnish 


more. Other writers of stories who write for a 


purpose, as well as to amuse and entertain, 
are represented in our budget. 


THE next VisITOR will have a generous sup- 
ply of choir music for Christmas. We shall 
bend all our efforts to give the best reading- 
matter and music that can be procured, believ- 
ing that our patrons would prefer this to an ex- 
penditure of time and money on fancy covers, 
and such useless things. 


A SMART Aleck, in acknowledging the receipt 


of some tickets for a performance of ‘ Elijah,’’, 


said ‘*Thanks. I might perhaps have gone to 
the performance had it been‘ Handelian,’ I 
think Mendelssohn is washy.” Well, isn’t it a 
good thing now-a-days'to have something that 
will wash, there is so little that can bear it ? 


‘*THE CHOLERA” is the name of a new six- 
act drama recently submitted to the manager 
of the Berlin Lessing Theater. Is it uncharit- 
able to suggest that it might have been better 
for the public at large had the writer, Herr 
Miniemann, been given by the Divine Provi- 
dence an experimental knowledge of his sub- 
ject in so effectual a manner as to have saved 
the world from this morbid infliction ? 


IF our friends want to add to our Christmas 
pleasures they can do so very easily and effectu- 
ally by sending us some new subscribers for 
the coming year. The present volume closes 
with our next number, but subscriptions may 
begin at any time. The larger our constitu- 
ency the better we can provide for it. Our 
publishers will give liberal cash terms to all 
who will secure new names for our subscription 
list. 





MME. PATTI, the “incomparable farweller,”’ 
as a contemporary names her, has signed a 
contract with Marcus Mayer for a last appear- 
ance tour in America. She authorizes her 
manager to announce this as a real, dona fide, 
final fare-you-well-my-own-Mary-Ann tour. 
Our readers will please note that the contract 
allows Mr. Mayer to announce this to be the 
last good-bye; but there is a distinction with 
a difference here, which we need not do more 
than suggest. 


THE Music Committee of the World’s Fair 
have issued the following invitation : 

All American composers are invited to pre- 
sent works for the approval of this committee, 
and in order to accommodate the greatest 
number the Bureau will receive scores up to 
November 15, 1892. 

Why limit the time for receiving MS. to so 
early a date? Surely all the time between this 
and the opening of the Fair is not needed for 
examination and decision, when the examiners 
are such men as Saint-Saéns, Paris ; Mackenzie, 
London; Hamerick, Baltimore; Zerrahn and 
Lang, Boston; Theo. Thomas and Tomlins, 
of Chicago. 





It is hard on Lottie Collins, but very credit- 
able to America, says the /ndicator, that “‘ Ta- 
ra-ra Boom-de-ay “ fell flat in this country, as 
brought out by the imported music-hall singer 
at the Standard Theater, New York. Miss 
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Collins had received the additional’ advertise- 
ment of an enforced stay in quarantine, but 
even the interpolated verses on that subject 
failed to arouse anything like craziness. And 
itadds: ‘* What are we to understand, don’t you 
know, by this coldness? Is New York becom- 
ing Americanized? Where are the monocled 
youths in check suits and trousers turned up 
at the bottom? Heavens! Is art dead in this 
bloomin’ country ?”” 

YounG MASCAGN# needs to pray to be de- 
livered from his friends. During a recent 
visit to the Exhibition in Vienna he was near 
ly torn to pieces by admirers. His cigar was 
snatched from his mouth, his clothes torn, and, 
doubtless, both the stump of tobacco and the 
rags of his garments are now religiously adored 
in secret by those who secured them. We get 
some comfort from the fact that the “‘ twenty 
love-sick maidens we” are not confined to 
America. Paderewski has cut his hair, and 
that, we suppose, will in future save him from 
the mad maidens. As for Mascagni, let him 
write a few more operas and he will be saved, 
too, for his later works tend rather to cool the 
ardor of his friends than to increase it. 


What is Good Singing ? 

The editor of the VistTor is often asked the 
above question. Perhaps the best way to an- 
swer it is to answer it with negations. 

Good singing, then, does not consist in a 
mechanically correct vocal delivery, or in 
faultless technical execution. It is not in the 
sweetest voice, or in the pretty melody ; or the 
Delsartian expression of the face or attitude 
of the body. It is not secured by the choice 
of difficult music or sky-scraping airs. It is 
not in musical pyrotechnics any more than it is 
in the less showy and simple music. Indeed, it 
is not in anything which is merely mechanical, 
whether it be simple or difficult, or in any 
singing at all in which the song is made to 
take a subordinate place to the singer or the 
surroundings. 

The object of song is to please, to interest, 
and, possibly, when these points are secured, to 
instruct. In order that these objects may be 
secured the singer must have a thorough ap- 
preciation of the composition; the object for 
which it was composed ; a willingness to unself- 
ishly forget himself in the song. He must 
give the composer’s ideas, and carry out the 
composer’s intent, not his own. He must en- 
deavor to impress his hearers with the compo- 
sition, not himself. 

The singer must not try to catch the audi- 
ence either by climaxes, or clap-trap high notes, 
or tours de force of any kind. In fact, the singer 
must ée the song. 

A writer in Spare Moments,in asking the 
question: What is good singing? shows that 
the singer is not wholly to blame for the con- 
dition of things which prevails at the present 
time, and that as a rule the clap-trap effects 
used by the singer are expected and demand- 
ed by the public. ‘The public,” he says, 
‘* believes it is capable of appreciating a good 
song. But is it? I think not. Take an example 














of what the average concert audience will ap- 
plaud, A professional than is down to sing a 
song or two; he may have a good voice, or he 
may not, The audience don’t care a snap for 
that; they will listen indifferently to his song. 
What they have been waiting for comes at 
last. They love and applaud the shriek, or 
yell, at the end of the song. That is what I 
can not understand. I have been to concerts 
and heard men sing a really good song—sing 
it with taste and refinement, but because they 
did not shriek at the end they have received 
the coldest pussible reception. I have really 
felt for these men, who, to my mind, are much 
greater artists than those who save themselves 
for the last two notes, and make our ears ring 
with the unnatural climax of sound. I think 
something could be done if people would only 
bear in mind that a human being is not a ma- 
chine. The throat tires, and it consequently 
becomes a great strain for singers to bring out 
these top notes to please an ignorant public.” 

But, it may be added in closing, good singers 
will not cater to such a public. They will 
always givetheir best, and will avoid all effects 
designed to “catch” the ignorant, 

It is the mission of good singers and good 
singing to show the people “‘a better way.” 


Permanent Opera. 
MR, HOWARD HINKLE’S PLAN. 


In reply to some suggestions in a late New 
York 7ridune, concerning the establishment of 
permanent opera in America, Mr. Hinkle, of 
Cincinnati, who is a generous and enthusiastic 
patron of music, and in all things that concern 
the improvement of his city a public-spirited 
citizen, offered the following suggestion, which 
is of a practical nature and worthy of consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Hinkle outlines a plan which, in his 
opinion, would guarantee first-class opera for 
the present, and lead by easy stages to a perma- 
nent endowed institution. He considers it es- 
sential that opera be nurtured by the few for 
the benefit of the many—that is, those who can 
afford the luxury must sustain it for the love of 
art or simply for the pleasure which it gives. 
Since New York does not demand operatic 
representations throughout the season, he 
thinks that other cities ought to be enlisted to 
this extent: an association should be organ- 
ized for the purpose of guaranteeing a propor- 
tionate share of ascertained expenses in each 
of the cities in which performances would be 
given. A season of thirty weeks might be 
distributed as follows: New York, thirteen 
weeks; Chicago, five; Boston, three; Phila- 
delphia, three; Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Brooklyn, two each. The local organizations 
should take charge of the local business, al- 
lowing a small margin of profit to the general 
company. This latter would, of course, con- 
sist of the associated local companies, which 
should be represented in the board of directors, 
the representation being in something like this 
ratio: New York, four directors; Chicago, 
two; the remaining cities, one each. The 
general business should be placed in the hands 
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The representations 
could be made equally perfect in all the places, 
the investment for scenery being borne pro 
rata by the local companies. 


of a managing director. 


——— 


City Notes. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is 
forming a chorus for work during the winter. 
All desirous of joining should apply early to 
get the full benefit of the rehearsals. 





The Apollo Club, now in active rehearsal 
with a membership of eighty men and eighty 
women, will give its first concert of the season 
December 1. It was never in better condition 
or more enthusiastic. 


St. Peter’s German Evangelical Church 
choir, Mr. Benjamin Guckenberger, organist 
and director, will give Handel’s “ Utrecht 
Jubilate” on the occasion of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the church, now soon to occur. 


As the VISITOR goes to press a musicale is 
being given by Mr. and Mrs. Geo. B. Jennings, 
at their home on Chapel Street, Walnut Hills. 
A quartet from the Apollo Club, Mrs. Lawson, 
and other well-known singers are assisting. 


Mr. Parr has returned to his first love, the 
piano department of The John Church Co. 
He is to have charge of that department, we 
believe. 
trade, a most estimable man, and we are glad 


Mr. Parr is very popular with the 


to have him back again in Cincinnati. 


The Philharmonic Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Guckenberger, will give at its first 
concert of the season Nembach’s “ 30th 
Psalm,” Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio,” 
and ‘“*The King’s Son,’”’ by Schumann, and 
other works of like character and merit. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, who has but 
recently returned from a most successful tour 
in the East, is engaged to sing with the Apollo 
Club of Boston soon, and also with Gilchrist’s 
Musical Society of Philadelphia. Various oth- 
er engagements throughout the country are 
pending. 

Mr. A. J. Boex’s ‘* Ave Maris Stella” pro- 
duced a most marked effect when sung at the 
Newport celebration of Columbus, October 
21. 
heads during the singing. 
composition, and worthy a place on any musi- 


The large audience stodd with uncovered 
It is indeed a fine 


cal program. 


Mr. A. J. Boex is a busy man, and always on 
the lookout for new material for his various 
choruses. One of the most valuable additions 
to his soprano force came to his house one day 
last month. The beaming countenance with 
which he announced the result to us gave evi- 
dence of his entire satisfaction in the matter. 


Through the neighborly thoughtfulness of 
the ladies of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian 
Church, a grand concert, vocal and instru- 
mental, will be given at that church for the 
benefit of the new Methodist Church on Ma- 
plewood avenue, Friday evening, Nov. 11, at 
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7:45. A-choice musical program will be ren- 
dered by Miss Ethel Chamberlin, soprano, 
Miss Ida M. Smith, alto, Mr. W. A. Lemmon, 
tenor, Mr. Chas. J. Davis, bass, Prof. Chas. A. 
Graninger, organ, Prof. B. Ebann, violin, Mr. 
Wm, Ebann, violoncello, and Miss Alma F. 
Mann, violin. 


Mrs. Flora Coan Jackson will give a soiree 
musicale at Knabe Hall, Nov. 16. 
assisted by Mr. H. G. Andres, pianist, and Mr. 
Mrs, Jackson will 
play Beethoven’s Sonata in C major, Op. 53, 


She will be 
Frank Tunison, baritone. 
and four Chopin Etudes, and several other 


classical Mr. Mrs. 
Jackson will play Saint-Saéns’ arrangement for 


selections. Andres and 
two pianos of a Theme, with variations, by 
Beethoven. Mr. Tunison, a very earnest and 
conscientious singer, with a most excellent 
voice, will give songs by Dvorak and Schubert, 
and a setting of a poem by Edgar Allen Poe, 
entitled ‘ Israfel,”’ by Oliver 
Mrs. Jackson was a pupil of Miss Grace Mayu, 
a teacher who has brought forward some very 


music King. 


excellent pianists. 


Prof. Geo, Schneider is giving a series of 
piano recitals at his music rooms in Pike’s 
Opera House. There are two recitals each 


month. On October 22 the following pro- 


gram was given: 

Bach, J. 8.—French Suite, No. 6, E major; Rust, F. 
W.—Sonata, D minor; Berger, W.—Impromptus, Op. 
6, Nos. 1 and 2; Grieg—Suite, Op. 40; Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, E-flat major. 

The recitals for November will be on Satur- 
day mornings, November 12 and 26, when Mr. 
Schneider will play the following programs: 


November 12, 1892. Mozart—Fantasie-Sonata, C 
minor; Schumann, Clara—Andante, Op. 15, No. 2. 
Scherzo, Op. 14; Schumann, Rob.—Nachtstuecke, Op. 
22; Weber—Rondo, Op. 62; Beethoven—Variations, 
Op. 34. Rondo, (The Rage over the Lost Groschen). 

November 26, 1892. Richter, E. Fr.—Sonata, Op. 27; 
Reinecke—Variations on a Theme by Handel, Op. 


84; V. Woyrsch—Variations, Op. 17; Volkmann- 
From “ Visegrad,” Op. 21. No. 1. The Knight's 
Vow. No. 2. Sword Dance. No.5. In the Flower 


Garden. No.9. The Lay of the Hero; Beethoven— 
Sonata, Op. 26, A-flat major. 


At the last meeting of the May Musical Fes- 
tival Association two questions of importance 
were decided : 

An invitation from Chicago to participate in 
the Music Festival in June, 1893, was ac- 
The festival 
The chorus will consist of 2,500 voices, with 
an orchestra of 200. The Music Bureau of the 
World’s Fair will pay the railroad fare of those 


cepted. will last three days. 


accepting the invitation, but choruses are ex- 
pected to give their services and time. 

The complete program of choral works to 
be performed will be out soon, but it has 
been already decided to have the first half of 
each day’s program confined to the works of 
Bach and Handel. 

On the motion of Mr. C. P. Taft, it was de- 
cided to give the ‘‘ Messiah’ Christmas week, 
if the Board found it expedient. 

The following is the list of newly-elected 
trustees: R. B. Bowler, W. N. Hobart, L. 
Maxwell, Jr., Robert L. Resor, J. D. Brannan, 
C. L. Harrison, Alex. McDonald, Ed. Raw- 
son, Clifford B. Wright. 
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Mr. E. W. Glover’s Quartet Choir of the 
Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church will begin a 
new series of Sunday evening musical services 
on October 30. On this evening selections from 
Gaul’s cantata of ‘‘ The Ten Virgins” will be 
given. These services have been looked for- 
ward to with a great deal of interest on the 
part of the public, and from what we know of 
the selections, the singers, and the careful 
preparations being made for them, we are sure 
that the whole series wiil prove most delight- 
ful and helpful. The church quartet now con- 
sists of Miss Annie Griffiths, soprano; Miss 
Marie Schwill, alto; Mr. Williams, tenor; Mr. 
Frank E. Tunison, base. The choir will be 
augmented for these special services, Mr. E. 
W. Glover, the efficient organist of the church, 
has entire charge of the music. We give 
herewith the names of the works to be per- 
formed during the season: 

October—** The Ten Virgins,’’ Gaul. November— 
‘*St. Paul,’’ Mendelssohn. December—‘‘ Messiah,”’ 
Handel. January—‘‘ Naaman,” Costa. February— 
‘‘Hear my Prayer,’’ Mendelssohn; ‘30th Psalm,” 
Nembach ; ‘‘ King, all Glorious,” Barnby. March— 
‘* Abraham,”’ Molique. April—‘‘ Daughter of Jairus,”’ 
Stainer. 

To be given the last Sunday evenings of 
each month. 


A most fitting and impressive service, in 
memory of Victor Williams, was held at the 
Ninth Street Baptist Church October 9. Mr. 
Williams was for half a century director of 
music at this church. Rev. Meyers, the pas- 
tor, preached a sermon in which the life of the 


good musician was reviewed. The music was 


appropriate and effective, including a solo by 
Mr. Holt, the assistant pastor, who feelingly 
sang Murray’s new song ‘‘At Last.’”’ The fol- 
lowing notes concerning Mr. Williams we clip 
from the 7imes-Star. 


‘*Mr. Williams was a wonderfully practical 
man for so eminent a musician. He always 
looked after the details of the hall if rehearsal 
or concert were to be given. He might be 
seen tugging away at the kettle-drum or dou- 
ble bass, or standing on a box trimming the 
lamps in the hall; his great desire was to have 
everything perfect. One of the many innova- 
tions he introduced was the use of the violin 
in assisting the choir in the churches, and 
fierce was the opposition he encountered. 

«In 1854 Carl Bergmann and Carl Zerrahn 
brought the Germania Musical Society to Cin- 
cinnati from Boston, and in cooperation with 
Mr. Williams performed Romberg’s ‘* Power 
of Song,” and other choral works. Mr. Will- 
iams directed in person. It was a great event 
for Cincinnati, and served as a stimulus for the 
local musical ambition. The orchestra, before 
departing, presented Mr. Williams with a 
heavy silver punch ladle, inscribed: ‘To 
Victor Williams from the Germania Musical 
Society.” To those who are interested in Mr. 
Williams and his place in the development of 
music in this city, we know no better work 
than Mr. Tunison’s ‘“‘ From the Singing School 
to the May Musical Festival,” published in 
1888.” 





World’s Fair Music. 


The Bureau of Music of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition has issued a circular set- 
ting forth some of the details of the musical 
entertainments of magnitude which have been 
planned for next summer, 


Invitations have been sent to sixteen}West- 
ern and nineteen Eastern choirs to cooperate 
in the choral concerts. The Western division 
is to consist of as many of the following 
societies as accept the Bureau’s invitation, 
namely: Ann Arbor Union, City Musical 
Society, Cincinnati Festival Association, Cleve- 
land Vocal Society, Columbus Arion Club, 
Dayton Philharmonic Society, Des Moines 
Vocal Society, Detroit Musical Society, Indian- 
apolis Festival Association, Louisville Musical 
Club, Milwaukee Arion Club, Minneapolis 
Choral Association, Omaha Apollo Club, Pitts- 
burg Mozart Club, Richmond Philharmonic 
Society, St. Paul Choral Association, and St. 
Louis Choral and Symphony Society. These 
societies are expected to combine for a three 
days’ festival, to be held about the third week 
of June, at which the principal works to be 
performed are Handel’s “‘ Utrecht Jubilate,” 
the first part of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul,” 
Bach’s cantata, “‘A Stronghold Sure,” and 
selections from Wagner’s dramas, Handel’s 
‘Israel in Egypt” and ‘* Judas Maccabeus,”’ 
and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem.” For the festival it 
is expected that the choir will number 2,500 
and the orchestra 200. The individual socie- 
ties are further to be permitted to give concerts 
in order to display their skill. 

Following are the Eastern choirs that have 
been invited: Baltimore Oratorio Society, 
Berkshire Musical Society, Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, Brooklyn Choral Union, Buffalo 
Festival Association, Hartford Hosmer Hall 
Choral Society, Middletown Choral Society, 
Willimantic Choral Union, Hampden County 
Festival Association, Montreal Philharmonic 
Society, Newark Vocal Society, New York 
Oratorio Society, Portland Haydn Association, 
Philadelphia Chorus, Providence Arion Club, 
Reading Oratorio Society, Toronto Philhar- 
monic Society, Washington Choral Society, 
and Worcester Festival Association. 

It is thought best to give special prominence 
at festival performances to the standard works, 
particularly of Bach and Handel, leaving to 
individual societies the task of presenting 
composers of a later day. As all included in 
this invitation are familiar with the standard 
works, this arrangement will permit single 
societies the necessary time in which to pre- 
pare for a separate appearance. 

Invitations have also been sent to the Boston 
Apollo Club, Brooklyn Apollo Club, Cincin- 
nati Apollo Club, New York Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, Philadelphia Orpheus Club, San 
Francisco Loring Club, and Springfield (Mass.) 
Orpheus Club to join in a festival concert at 
which the music to ‘‘(Edipus Tyrannus,” by 
J. K. Paine, Dudley Buck’s ‘“‘ Columbus,” and 
Max Bruch’s ‘‘Frithjof” shall be performed, 
the American compositions under the personal 
direction of the composers. Besides those 
enumerated there are three other choral de- 
partments to be mentioned: National Choirs 
of German, Swedish, and Welsh singers re- 
spectively, the Chicago Apolio Club and its 
auxiliary combined with the Chicago Festival 
Chorus (in all 2,500 singers), and a chorus of 
Sunday-school children. Among the works to 
be performed in the course of the six months 
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of the Exposition are Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion,” Handel’s ‘* Messiah,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Elijah,” Beethoven’s ‘‘Choral Symphony,” 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” Brahms’ ‘‘A German 
Requiem,” Verdi’s ‘* Requiem,” Gounod’s 
‘* Redemption,” Mackenzie's “ Rose of Shar- 
on,” and Sullivan’s **Golden Legend.” 


Here and There. 


The Toledo M&nnerchor, a fine organization 
under the direc orship of Joseph Wylli, gave a 
Columbian concert recently, at which the prize 
cantata “Columbus,” by H. Mohr, was suc- 
cessfully given. 





** Root’s School of Music” is the title under 
which Mr. Frederic W. Roet has this seas n 
organized his work and that of his assistants. 
The faculty includes Mr. D. A. Clippinger, 
Mr. Frank B. Webster, and Miss Nettie Ste- 
vens, with Miss Myra Pollard in charge of the 
elocution and culture department, and Miss 
M. A. Sanders as secretary. The chorus, nor- 
mal, and sight-reading classes begin early in 
October. 

Mr. A. J. Goodrich is to be congratulated 
upon the reception by the music-teaching pro- 
fession of his unique work, ‘‘ Musical Analy- 
sis.” It is used in all the schools and conser- 
vatories of Chicago, and is in use in New 
York, Boston, and all of the larger cities of 
the country, and has been honored by fa- 
vorable mention by distinguished musicians 
abroad. The latest schools to adopt it as a 
text-book are the new Tourgee Conservatory 
of Chicago, and the Northwestern University 
of Evansten, III. 


The annual convention of the Trumbull Mu- 
sical Association, Trumbull County, Ohio, was 
held at North Bloomfield October 11, 12, 13, 
14, closing with a grand concert. The Everett 
piano used at this concert was furnished by 
W. Wood & Son, of Warren, and “ gave entire 
satisfaction to all.” 

The following notes of the convention have 
been sent us: 

The most sanguine could hardly have ex- 
pected four such lovely days in succession as 
fortune favored us with. 

The chorus was not as large as was expected 
and hoped for, but was composed of excellent 
music-readers, and in the hands of such an en- 
thusiastic conductor as Mr. W. H. Pontius, of 
Mansfield, O., the convention was pronounced 
by all a great success. 

Mrs. W. H. Pontius’ charming ways and ef- 
ficient work as an accompanist and pianist won 
her many friends. 

Mr. Pontius has been among us for the sec- 
ond time as conductor, and goes away with 
more friends than before, and we all wish him 
a prosperous future. Allow me to say that 
Mr. Pontius, as an Ohio man, is one that we 
should all be proud to assist to climb the lad- 
der of fame to the eminence that so many Ohio 
men have reached. 

The Mansfield May Festival Association of- 


fers a cash prize of fifty dollars for a musical 
composition (secular) for a chorus of mixed 




















voices (with privilege of introducing solos, du- 
ets, etc.), with accompaniment for piano or or- 
gan, on the following conditions: 

1. The composer must be a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of the state of 
Ohio. 

2. The manuscript must be printed and in 
the hands of the committee by February 1, 
1893, and the award will be announced by 
March 1, 1893. 

3. The merit of the words as well as the 
music will be taken into consideration, and 
the work will become the property of the Fes- 
tival Association. 

4. The composition will be sung at the 
May Festival, to be given in Mansfield, O., in 
1893, and must not occupy less than five nor 
more than ten minutes in performance. 

5. The composer must send his manuscript 
under an assumed name, accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the assumed name 
and also his correct name and address. 

5. Three competent and 
judges will be selected. 

W. H. Pontivs, 
Chairman, 
B. J. BALLIETT, 
C. J. Harris, 
Committee, 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


disinterested 





Notes and Gossip. 


The Metropolitan Opera-House is not to be 
rebuilt for operatic purposes, at least not at 
present. 


Boston is to have another music hall. A site 
has been selected, and plans are nearly com- 
pleted, 


The new Sullivan opera, ‘‘ Hadden Hall,” 
just put upon the English stage, is not a nota- 
ble success. Neither the libretto nor the music 
is up to the mark of former operas. 


It is hardly the fair thing for Mr. Sousa to 
name his new band with the name of the old 
one. Itwill do himno good. He has already 
suffered in public estimation for doing so. 


Mr. Charles J. Coleman, formerly of Cincin- 
nati, now of New York, has organized a ‘“‘New 


Yo:k Opera Club,” for the purpose of giving: 


light and comic opera. The club is now 
rehearsing Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Sorcerer,” 


D. Melamet, of Baltimore, won the prize of 
$1,000 for ‘the best setting, in cantata style, 
of a poetical celebration of Columbus.’”’ The 
prize was offered by a committee of citizens 
of New York city, and the cantata was per- 
formed at the Columbus celebration by the 
German Singing Societies of the city at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory October 11. 


Frank H. Damrosch, of New York city, has 
issued an invitation to the working people of 
musical proclivities to meet him for consulta- 
tion in regard to the formation of ‘ People’s 
College of Music.”” Mr. Damrosch offers his 
services as instructor free. The first step will 
be to teach the elements of music, sight read- 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


ing, etc. The ability to read music will, Mr. 
Damrosch believes, elevate the working peo- 
ple, make them happier, and do much good, 
This is indeed a most commendable move- 
ment, and is worthy of imitation. 





Didn’t Like Verdi’s Music. 


Visiting a medical friend in the south of Ire- 
land, says a clergyman, I had the opportunity 
of witnessing the strange effects of a certain 
kind of music upon a cat. Pussy was sporting 
with her young kittens on the rug, when the 
master drew my attention to her, saying that 
there was an air in Verdi’s ‘‘ I] Trovatore” 
which she detested, and would not allow to be 
whistled in her hearing. As an illustration of 
the truth of his statement he began to whistle 
several airs of different styles. Of these the 
cat took not the slightest notice. He then 
changed to “ Ah, I have sighed to rest me,” 
when instantly her play stopped, and her ears 
pricked up with an uneasy motion. As the 
whistling continued, she grew more and more 
restless, and at last, with a piteous cry, ran to 
her master, climbed up beside him, and put 
her paws on his mouth to stop the objection- 
able music. I asked, was it a trick that pussy 
had been taught, but was assured that her 
antipathy to Verdi’s celebrated air was in- 
stinctive, originating altogether with herself. 





Musical Hopper. 


**I can take a hundred words a minute,” 
said the stenographer. ‘I often take more 
than that,” remarked the other, in sorrowful 
accents; but then I have to. I’m married,” 


The health authorities, it is said, are going 
to exclude the admission of “ Coloratura” 
singers during the present cholera scare. This 
is considered quite despotic by vocalists of this 
city. 

Teacher: ‘“‘How many bones have you in 
your body, Jimmy?” Jimmy: “‘ Two hundred 
and nine.”” Teacher: ‘ But the other pupils 
have not so many.”” Jimmy: ‘‘ Well, they ain't 
had fish for dinner, like me.” 


«« Why, Bridget,” exclaimed the housewife, 
“I can write my name in the dust here.” 
«Deed, ma’am,” replied Bridget, admiringly, 
‘*That’s more norI can do. There’s nothin’ 
loike education afther all, is there ma’am ?””— 


Washington Star. 


CLEARLY Put.—Inquirer: ‘‘As I under. 
stand it, you American musicians object to the 
landing of foreign bands and orchestras, be- 
cause their music comes in competition with 
your music.” American Musician; ‘ Yah! 
dass iss recht.”—Puck. 


Petted daughter: ‘‘They asked me to play 
at Mrs. Highupp’s this evening, and I did, 
but———” Fond mother (proudly): ‘ Were 
they not entranced?” Petted daughter: 
«Hum! When I played ‘ Life on the Ocean 
Wave’ with variations, half of them left the 
room.” Fond mother (ecstatically): ‘That’s 
wonderful, They must have been seasick.” 
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Mrs. Brown (at the concert): ‘‘I wonder 
why that pianist wears such a mop of hair ?” 
Mr. Brown: ‘ As a matter of protection. He 
has an ear for music, you know, and he is 
naturally desirous of covering it up so that no- 
body shall steal the copyright.” 


Miss Eastlake: ‘‘ Why! Mr. Crook, what 
objection could you possibly have to our Epis- 
Mr. Crook: ‘* Too much like 
Miss Eastlake : 
** Yes, nearly all 


copal service ?” 
gambling, Miss Eastlake.’ 
“Gambling ?”” Mr. Crook: 
chants, you know.” 


Not long since some students were serenad- 
ing a certain boarding-school in New Haven, 
when, after one of the songs, seeing some 
heads out at one of the windows, they paused 
to hear the comments of the fair ones. In low 
tones they heard, ‘‘ Arrah, but don’t they sing 
swately, Maggie?” 


Any woman wearing a tall hat to a concert, 


theater, or lecture-room, should remove it 


when she takes her seat. If she does not, 
those eclipsed in the seats behind her should 
call an usher and demand the removal of the 
Mansard. No lady will desire to throw her 


neighbors into the shade by her millinery. 


*« Well,” said Mrs. Bruggins, after a solo by 
a fashionable church choir tenor, ‘‘ If that ain’t 
the rudest thing I ever saw!” ‘* What?” 
inquired her niece. ‘* Why, didn’t you notice 
it? Just as soon as that man began to sing 
every other member of the choir stopped. 
But he went right through with it, and I must 
say I admire his spunk.”’— Washington Star. 


A Mopern Lipretto.— Superintendent of 
Asylum: ‘*I have a remarkable lot of stuff 
there.”” Visitor: ‘“‘Seems to be a collection 
of manuscripts.” Superintendent: “I require 
all the patients to write what is uppermost in 
their minds every day.” Visitor: ‘‘Do you 
want to make some money out of it?’’ Super- 
intendent: ‘‘ Yes, if it can be done.”’ Visitor: 
“All right. I’ll write the music to it and we’! 


put iton the road as a comic opera.’’ —/udge. 


The new clerk who was conspicuous for his 
talkativenes had just been presented by his 
As he 
unwrapped the dainty box before the admiring 


fellow employes with a testimonial. 


throng he said: ‘* Well, boys, this is very kind 
of you indeed and quite unexpected, 
which makes it all the more kind. I appreci- 
ate it highly, and I assure you that I” . 

Then a solemn hush (for 
time) fell over him—the 


chin-rest. 


perhaps the first 
testimonial was a 


THE OrGAN-Boy.—* Blow, blow!” fiercely 
whispered the new organist at a city church, 
on a recent Sunday, to the blower, who, aftera 
number of pumps was leisurely waiting the 
emptying of the bellows, which the new organ- 
ist, ambitious to show his power, was exhaust- 
ing faster than the old organist used to. *« Blow, 
blow !”’ he savagely whispered. ‘‘ I shan’t blow, 
nuther,”’ stoutly replied the blower. “Do you 
think I’ve blowed thirty years without knowin’ 
how many strokes it takes to blow an Excel- 
sis?” 
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The John Church Co. 


There have been so many misstatements pub- 
lished regarding the changes which have taken 
place in the above firm that a few words of 
explanation are in order. 

Mr. Frank E. Lee, who has been for some 
years the manager of the Piano and Organ 
Department, secured an option from Mr. J. B. 
Trevor, the President of the Company and for- 
mer partner of Mr. John Church, for the sale 
of his interest in the concern. Mr. Lee ef- 
fected the sale and transfer of stock the last of 
September. The new holders of the stock are 
Mr. Hooper, Mr. Lee, Mr. Hobart, Mr. Hinkle, 
and Mr. Rawson, all well-known citizens of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Trevor retires, Mr. Hooper 
becomes President, Mr. Lee General Manager, 
Mr. Rawson Vice-President, and Mr. Hobart 
Treasurer. There is no change in the heads 
of departments or in the general policy of the 
management. There will soon be increased 
facilities for carrying on the business, and the 
object of all concerned, employers and em- 
ployees, is and should be to uphold the past 
reputation of the house, and add all that possi- 
bly can be added to its great popularity and 
success. It may be added that this company 
includes. and controls the Everett Piano Co., 
Boston; The Harvard Piano Co., Cambridge ; 
The Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago; and the 
Royal Manufacturing Co., of Cincinnati. 





Composers’ Eccentricities. 


Handel, it is said, went for his inspiration to 
graveyards and silent corners of solitary cathe- 
drals. Of Gluck it is said that when he was 
busy with an opera and needed sunshine he 
had his piano carried out into an open field. 
Sarti required, when at work, a dark room of 
large size and but feebly illuminated even at 
night. His musical ideas only came in the 
stillness of night. Cimarosa could only write 
when there was more or less noise about him, 
and Salieri visited the liveliest streets, by the 
aid of which he excited his fancy. Paer chat- 
ted, disputed, scolded, and composed, all at the 
same time. Paisiello composed in bed. Zin- 
garelli always read some one of the Latin poets 
for some time before composing. Mozart found 
pleasure in billows, and Beethoven went out 
into the fresh air to draw inspiration from na- 
ture, Méhul refreshed himself by looking at 
his flowers. Mendelssohn is said to have al- 
ways required a bouquet on his desk. Halévy 
was incited to work by the sound of boiling 
water. Auber took a horseback-ride before 
working. Hunten composed best in autumn. 
He was accustomed to walk about catching 
flies, composing music at the same time. 





Music and Humor. 


James Payn, the novelist, in his ‘‘ Note- 
Book”’ in a late London Mews, thus discourses 
on the above subject: A musician has ex- 
pressed his indignation at the popular disbe- 
lief of the existence of humor in his calling. 
** Music,’”’ he says, ‘‘is full of humor. That 
of Beethoven, for example, is sometimes as 


‘grim, saturine, and grotesque’ as that of Rud- 
yard Kipling; at others boisterous and full of 
playfulness. At this moment,” he adds, 
‘Verdi is producing an opera, ‘ Falstaff,’ in 
which the drinking-scene is in music in the 
most humorous manner.” I am no judge of 
these matters, but whenever I have been so 
imprudent as to laugh during any musical per- 
formance, I have always been rebuked for it— 
perhaps I laughed in the wrong place. What 
is certainly humorous in musical people is their 
habit of sending invitations to their friends to 
musical evenings when they know they do not 
care for music. The absence of an ear is 
looked upon asa misfortune—as the presence 
of a voice sometimes undoubtedly is—but as a 
fault that is capable of remedy, or, at all 
events deserving, of punishment. 

At a very select entertainment, indeed, while 
the greatest violinist in Europe was perform- 
ing a solo of unequaled merit, a gentleman of 
European reputation in another line was ob- 
served to look extremely miserable. ‘‘Do you 
not like his playing ?”” whispered a friend. “I 
don’t mind it when he plays low, and I can 
think my own thoughts,”’ was the reply. He 
was afterwards introduced to the musician by 
the genial host. ‘Here is a man, my dear fel- 
low, who doesn’t care one farthing for your 
fiddle.” ‘‘ It is impossible,” was the gentle but 
confident reply. 

For the ordinary ear the humor expressed 
by music is generally a little too subtle, though 
the trombone, especially where the musician is 
visible, is always funny. 





A National Song. 


One of the commonest of proverbial expres- 
sions assumes that a song is the cheapest of all 
things; yet the richest country on earth is 
without a national song. Thirty years ago it 
offered six hundred dollars for one; but the 
song was not forthcoming, though the condi- 
tion of affairs in our country seemed calculated 
to call forth all the lyric energy that any poet 
possessed. And, indeed, a few fine poems were 
produced, but no song that fairly claimed the 
prize. 

We have the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
sometimes we sing it and make ourselves think 
we are enthusiastic; but the least critical of us 
feels that it is too clumsy to be a good song or 
a good poem; and I suspect it has a fault 
even more radical than its uncouth rhythm. 
It is not good art to make a picture of a pic- 
ture, or to symbolize“a symbol. To illustrate 
this, hold up side by side a photograph from an 
oil painting and one from life. Though the 
American flag is to our eyes the most beautiful 
of all one can find in a forest of shipping in any 
great seaport, and though it represents the 
finest country and the most progressive people 
on earth, and though your heart sometimes 
comes to your throat when you think what has 
been achieved under it, still it is only a picture 
and a symbol. No star-spangled rhymes or 
allegorical representation of freedom tearing 
the sky into strips of bunting will ever make an 
effective and enduring national song. When 
the song arrives we shall find that it somehow 


deals directly with, the national power and des- 
tiny, not with any conventional symbol or 
picture of it, 

‘Yankee Doodle” has its uses as a tune; 
but no words that are not doggerel ever have 
been set to it, and it is doubtful if any can be. 
Samuel Francis Smith wrote a respectable 
hymn beginning ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
but its candidacy for the place of national song 
is killed at the outset by the fact that it is set 
to the tune of another nation’s hymn, Then, 
too, how should we ask some millions of our 
citizens to sing “Land where my fathers 
died,” when they left their fathers’ bones in 
various parts of Europe ?—or how expect much 
accent on ‘* Land of the Pilgrim’s pride” from 
the throats of those who take no pride in the 
Pilgrims ?—.S¢. Nicholas. 





Mascagni. 


The following letter from the composer of 
‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ to his friend, the editor 
of ‘‘ Fanfulla’’ newspaper, Rome, is character- 
istic: 

Dear Tom: Don’t think that I willingly 
abandoned my purpose to have the first per- 
formance of my “ Rantzau”in Rome. Mr. 
Sonzogno, however, has transferred our head- 
quarters to Florence. But rest easy; after the 
opera has been performed a few times in Flor- 
ence we shall soon see it in Rome, But I'll 
wager that you are just capable of printing 
everything that I write to you. If I were 
convinced of your discretion I should tell you 
much about my “ Rantzau,” of my fears, my 
hopes; I should talk to you as I talk to my 
intimate friends here in Leghorn. Since I am 
speaking to a journalist however, I must con- 
fine myself to a few notes of information. To 
begin, then: On January 3 Mr. Sonzogno was 
my guest at Leghorn, and we then fixed upon 
the coming 10th of November as the date of the 
first performance of ‘“Rantzau.’’ We shall 
let her go, therefore, on November 10, at half 
past eight o’clock, at the Pergola Theater 
(Florence). The composition of the opera is 
finished. Next Sunday I shall begin the or- 
chestration,and in from sixty-five to eighty days 
the work will be done, I will only add, that I 
have inscribed my operas to persons to whom I 
owe thanks. For this reason my first was 
dedicated to Count Larderel ; my second to Mr. 
Sonzogno. My third work is to be dedicated 
to my librettists, whom I owe much. It isa 
pity that the two gentlemen have a cardinal 
fault: Targioni thinks more of his city coun- 
ciliorship than of his professional title, and 
Menasci would rather be a professor than a 
lawyer. Touching the libretto and the music 
I shall not say a word to-day. 

Yours, MASCAGNI. 





The 35th Annual Festival of the Worcester 
County Musical Association was held Septem- 
ber 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30. The principal per- 
formers were Madame Tavary, Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, Miss Emma Juch, Mrs. Belle 
Cole, Signor Campanini, W. H. Rieger, Max 
Heinrich, Carl Dufft, Signor Galassi, Myron 
Whitney, Xaver Scharwenka, Franz Kneisel, 
Alwin Schroeder, Heinrich Schnecker, and 
Frank Taft. The choral works performed were 
Mendelssohn’s ** Hymn of Praise,” Gade’s ‘‘Er!- 
king’s Daughter,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” A _ portion 
of his opera, ‘‘Matiswintha,” was conducted by 
Mr. Scharwenka. 























O Praise the Lord. (Ps. cxvii.) 
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Sing Ye to God. 


E. L. CRANMER. 
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What Shall I Render unto the Lord? 


(HARVEST OR THANKSGIVING.) J. R. MURRAY. 














What shall I ren - der un - to the Lord for all his 
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Now in the presence of all his peo-ple, Now in the presence of all his 
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Lord’s house, in midst of thee, 
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2» - ru - sa- lem, Praise ye the Lord. 
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DOMEtHING NEW in Guitars | 





The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C, F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings, 


THE JOHN CHURCH co. 


Campaign Music! | 


Spirited Marches!  Soul-Stirring Songs ! 


Are an absolute necessity of a successful 
political campaign. 

We are consiantly publishing just such 
music, and bands and campaign singers 
are invited to call and examine it, or send 
for catalogues. New campaign song-books 
in press. Ready for the fall meetings. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 
Teachers prepared in the following departments: 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 

School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
as set forth in ‘‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
‘The Teacher's Club,”’ ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 

Culture and Singing,” etc. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular Grins full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publie-Sehool ‘Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


SHIP AHOY! 


SONG AND SELECTIONS 


From the new nautical and farcical opera ‘‘ SHIP 





AHOY!"’ by DoNNELLY & MILLER. 
The following pieces are now ready: 
FAIR COLUMBIA. Song.......-. Price, 40c. 
FLAG SONG...... 2 pen * a 
THE COMMODORE’S SONG ....... “« @e. 
i gh 6 38 - > ¢ RRA ree “ =30e. 
AH! THIS IS LOVE. Song ....... * 40c. 
SWEETHEART OF MINE. Song..... ‘“* 80e. 
DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU, Song. “ S0c. 
LOVE Titus 80 ON 2 wr es 
THE HANDSOME GAY SOUBRETTE.. “ 40. 
THE WHITE SQUADRON MARCH (Piano) “ 40e. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


~ Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 


mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 








THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


‘Interesting as a Novel,’ is the universal tes- 
timony., 


There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 

CINCINNATI: 
Pusuisheo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 41H Sr. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. THE JoHN CHURCH Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 13 East roth St. 


THE YOUNG PiANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, leading gradually up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, ete. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHL Y PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO, SCHNEIDER, 


Principal of the Cincinnati Music Schoo). 








This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design See 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
- “Soaaaan musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS, 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 1éth St., New York. 


THE 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Militery, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 

















The editor is an acknowledged authority on the | 


subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 


of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish | 


song. 
The book is printed from engraved plates, hand 
somely bound. 
Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
20 Wabash Ave., Cateage. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Harvest and Thanksoiving 


ANNUAL No. 5 
A SERVICE WITH SONGS, RESPONSIVE 
READINGS, RECITATIONS, etc., 
By JAMES R. MURRAY. 
This is a pleasing and varied service, easily pre- 
pared, and full of bright and taking melodies, and 
thankful and grateful sentiments. 


Price, 5 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


eal Analysis, 


A system oe ned to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticls ing, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Langu: of Music,” “‘The Art of 
Song,’ “The Mysteries of Music,” ete., ete. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their gore 


EUGEN D’ ALBERT, H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, by B. MILLS 
DUDLEY BUCK, EMIL LIEBLING, 





G. P 

A.H YLLESTED, 
Endorsed and ceoneey. recommended | as a valuable 

work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 

hte , and all the prominent papers and crit- 

cs. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, S2.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., peice 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


The hip of Lie 


»® sacri ED CANTATA. 


Words by DAVID GOW. 
Music by T. MEE PATTISON. 


This is a cantata for adults, by well-known English 
writers, who have prepared the work expressly for 
us. It is not difficult, but is pleasingly varied in bar- 
mony and arrangement of solo, duets, choruses, etc. 
and depicts the building of the ship, its launching, 
a storm at sea, the triumph over the waves, and safe 
arrival at its destination. It is an excellent study 
for chorus choirs, choral societies, ete., aud will fur- 
nish a pleasant evening's entertainment. 


Price, per copy, 50c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chi-ago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Successor to “The Haymakers.” 
PHYLLIS, 
The Farmer’s Daughter. 


AN OPERATIC CANTATA. 
Libretto by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
Music by DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


This Cantata may be given with or without the ac- 
cessories of the stage, It can easily be prepared for 
performance with action and appropriate costumes 
and scenery, and will doubtless be more effective 
when so given. It abounds in pleasing melodies, 
musical effects, and interesting ae age and gives 
a fine picture of farm life, with its joys, loves, 
pennies, ete. A dude from the city furnishes the 
un 

This Cantata will be an excellent study for choral 
societies, conventions, ete., and makes a fine even- 
ing’s entertainment, whether given with or without 
action. 





Price 75 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 





